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ABSTRACT 

Self-perceived quality of life (QOL) was studied 
using data collected by Carter (1984) on 56 men and 83 women 
psychology gradu students. Attention was directed to QOL, 
adjustment, and stress in the study population. Life ccHoponent 
satisfaction ratings were multiplied by the importance ascribed to 
them by the respondents. Life component scores for men and women were 
factor analyzed separately. The use of correlation and covariance 
matrices led to similar results. A high level of similarity between 
men's and women's QOL structures in four factors was found. Active 
use of leisure time was an important structural component for both 
men and women, despite a negative association with having and raising 
t:hildren in women. Personal development was another common structural 
component for men and women, although this involved a relationship 
with a spouse or member of the opposite sex for women and 
relationship with relatives for men. Involvement in the community was 
another comon component: for women it was associated with 
self-expression, while it was related to work for men. Finally, a 
productivity component was revealed for both men and women. For men, 
it described the classical gO(^ provider role, while for women, it 
was associated with personal health and safety. (Author/SW) 
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Abstract 

This study continues the exploration of self^percelved quality of 
life (QOL) hegun by Carter (1984) and Norris and Carter (1984)« It 
adopts the nultidinensional concept of QOL in young adults used by 
these authors and by Cutler (1979)» Hersog and Rodgers (1981), and Carp 
and Carp (1983). It atteapts to identify similarities and differences 
in the factor structures of men and uonen nhich Liang and Boll an (1983) 
suggest may be important. Similarities may allow development of comson 
quality of life measures for men and nomen and have i^K>rtance in both 
developmental and social theory. Differences a>uld invalidate both sex 
and age comparisons in adult develo|»ient by casting doubt on the use of 
a comon metric and samples irtiich vary in gender ratios at different 
ages. 

Unlike Carp and Carp (1983) who sought factorial invariance in QOL 
(labeled as Uell*^Being) for men and woi^n of different ages in their 
personality characteristics » the present study dealt with satisfaction 
in life domains (components) identified by Flanagan (1978). The data 
utilised were collected by Carter (1984) on 56 «^n and 83 woi^n 
psychology graduate students in a general study of QOL» adjustment » and 
stress in that population. She adapted Flanagan'^s research procedure 
by multiplying life component satisfaction rati.igs by the is^ortance 
ascribed to them by the respondents. The *natrices of both 
intercorrelations and covariances among these 15 life component 
importance x satisfaction scores were factor analysed separately for 
men and women using an iterated principal factors extraction with 
varlmax rotation (BHDP4M). The use of both correlation and covariance 
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natrices led to siailar results. Five factors were extracted for both 
■en and wonen. Visual inspection of factor patterns and loadings » 
Catcell sinilarity indices, and Pearson correlations between sets of 
factor loadings revealed a high level of similarity between sen's and 
women's QOL structures in four factors. Active use of leisure tine was 
an important structural component for lK>th men and wimen, despite a 
negative association with having and raising children in women. 
Personal development was another common structural component for men 
and women, with one difference being that this Involved a relationship 
with a spouse or member of the opposite sex for women and relationship 
with relatives for men. Involvement in the comamnity was another 
common component with a difference in nuance; for women it was 
associated with self-expression while it was related to work for men. 
Finally, a productivity coiq;>onent was revealed for both men and women. 
For men, it described the classical good provider role-— work, spouse, 
children, and material comforts. For women, it was not associated with 
spouse and children but with personal health and safety. 
Methodological problems in coi4>arlng factor structures and a&v^le sizes 
are discussed as limitations in this study. 
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The Structure of Self-Ferceived Quality of Life 
of Men and Woaen Graduate Students 

The present study is one of a series in which the authors have 
atteflq>ted to develop structural aodels of quality of life (QOL), test 
alternative aeasures of it, and isolate its deterainants in a 
population of graduate students (Carter, 1994; Norris & Carter, 1984; 
Aguilar-Gaxiola, Morris, & Carter, 1984). In each of the previous 
studies, the basic aodels of QOL were develo|^4 on a combined saople of 
nen and voaen and then esmlned to see if the resultant Measures 
differed significantly for sex, marital status, and age subpopulations. 
Previous findings of a multidimensional QOL for graduate students and 
differences between men and women on some factors stimulated the search 
here for sex-related differences in the factorial structure of QOL. 
Since the present analyses utilixed the same data base as earlier 
studies in the series, findings reported here do not provide 
independent support for hypotheses generated there. They represent, 
instead, refinements in these hypotheses which should be considered by 
persons who are interested in either developing cuniels of QOL or 
plan.ting programs to enhance QOL for graduate students. 

Previous investigators who have treated QOL or life satisfaction 
(LS) as a multiply determined, unitary characteristic of individuals 
have shcHAi very little evidence of sex differences in either level of 
QOL or determinants of it. Indeed, Campbell, Converse, and Rodgers 
( 1976) could have been suasarlzlng the collective literature in this 
field as well as their own national probability study of the Quality of 
American Life when they concluded: 
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[W]e 8ee#»«that vonen and sen give virtually Identical 
answers to«« .general questions regarding the quality of their 
life experience. We have seen some raall differences in the 
satisfactions noaen and sen express regarding specific 
doBsins of their lives* • .but when they are asked to describe 
their Xiwm ^as a wbole'^ even these differences disappear 
(p.396). 

The sex by age bf ttarltal status interactions which were present 
in the Campbell » Converse, and Rodgers study were minor when compared 
with the overall sex sittilarities# 

Markides and Martin (1979) in their efforts to develop a causal 
nodel for LS among persons 60 years of age or older arrived at a 
similar concliiaion. The major predictors of LS (health and activity) 
were the same for men and women; only minor differences in the roles of 
income and education caused the models to differ at all* 

Even these modest sex related differences were missing in Llang'^s 
( 1982) attempt at developing a causal model for LS among the elderly* 
After providing for direct contrilmtlons by health t subjective 
Integration, and financial satisfaction, along with Indirect 
contributions by SES/ education and objective Integration, Liang 
concluded; 

No systematic sex difference was found in terms of structural 
parameters* This indicates that the same causal mechanism is 
operating amng the males as well as the females (p«100). 
Carter (1983) arrived at the same conclusion in her initial 
analysis of tha data utilised In the present study* Graduate student 
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aea and mnea did not differ significantly In overall (y)L even though 
significant others (aeators and children) contributed differentially to 
their lives* 

Nor have other investigators who have treated QOL or LS as 
aultidlnensional identified mjor sex<»related structural differences* 
A number of investigators have factor analysed interccr relet ions among 
measures of well-being or life satisfaction in adult » generally elderly 
populations and found evidence to support a multidimensional view. 
Some» such as Hersog and Rodgers (1981)» have concluded that the factor 
structure is Invariant across adult ages* Others , such as Cutler 
(1979)^ have concluded that the number md natute of factors differ to 
some extent from age to age* Few Investigators have looked 
specifically for possible differences in factor structure for men and 
%9omen* 

Liang and Bollen (1983)» dealing exclusively with elderly 
populations » did not identify any sex differences In the structural 
DE>del they developed* They did suggest* hovevert that: 

Althouc^ the proposed mc^els are supiK>rted empirically and 
have been replicated consistently » structural variations of 
this formulation across different subgroups In tens of age, 
8ex» and race should be examli^d (p*188)* 
Carp and Carp (1983) employed a battery of items drai«*n from several 
scales purporting to measure morale, LS» happiness, and vell-belng in 
their efforts "to determine the factorial similarity or dissimilarity 
across age and between genders, that Is, to assess structural stability 
across groups categorised hy gender and age*' (p. 573)* Employing very 
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large samples (N » 1039 and N « 1231) of sen and ifonen aged 25 to 98 
years t Carp and Carp isolated **four factors that seen to define the 
dimensions luderlying these measures that are a>nstant across age (25 
and older) and ^nder" (p«572)« 

Flanagan^s (1978^ 1979) reports on intenrievs idlth 500 men tad 500 
liomen at each of three ages— ^30 » 50, and 70 years-^arrived at a similar 
conclusion; there was ''a striking similarity of the results for the two 
sexes and the three age groups" (1979, p. 13). Norris and Carter (1984) 
also noted this striking similarity in the ratings of both importance 
and satisfaction of graduate students in the 15 quality of life 
components isolated by Flanagan. When they contrasted menu's and 
women's ratings for both their sables of students and Flanagan'^s 
samples of 30-year^lds, Norris and Carter found: 

Despite the general similarities in life component importance 
profiles between the sexes » there irere some differences in 
ways in which men and women assigned their priorities* 
whether they were in the student sample or the general 
national sample* ••[Ulomen placed more importance than men on 
relationships with relatives and self -understanding. In both 
samples, men placed greater importance on active recreation 
(pp. 17-18). 
Norris and Carter also pointed out that: 

Within the student sample... the percentage of men satisfied 
was greater in (a) relationship %rith spouse or other member 
of the opposite sex, (b) having and raising child ren» and (c) 
active recreation. The percentage of mmen satisfied was 
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greater In (a) learning^ (b) aelf^mnderstaisdiiigt and (c) 
aodaliaiiig (p«20). 

These sex differences in graduate student satisfaction ratings and 
Knapp'^s ( 1976) finding of systeaatic differences in LS factors among 
elderly British aen and woaen suggested that sone sex-*related 
structural differences in QOh may be present in graduate students as 

hethc^ 

The Data 

Data analysed in the present study were taken froa Carter ''s 
research on Quality of Life, AdJustiKnt, and Stress An>ng Graduate 
Students (Carter » 1984) « Carter's sample consisted of 139 participants 
vho vere all enrolled in graduate programs at Peabody College of 
Vanderbilt University* There irere 56 mn and 83 liomen who ranged in 
age froa 22 to 58 (M » 3U85; SD 6*89)* Forty^three percent vere 
sutrried; 37 percent i^re single; 14 percent iiere divorced; and 5 
percent vere separated* Forty-^six participants had children residing 
with thea. 

The separate sex saaples tiere recognised to be raall with respect 
to the 15 variables included in the factor analyses conducted. 
Instability in factor structures as a result of the lifted sasapxe 
sizes vas expected to reduce the likelihood of identifying clearly 
defined coraon factors and to increase the chances of focusing on 
spurious differ mces in the factor structures of aen and w>aen« Any 
differences found would have to be treated as highly tentative and 
subject to verification in further research. 
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The QOL Instruaent 

Flsnagan (1978, 1979) identified 15 significant QOL co^ionents in 
"■ore than 6500 critical incidents. ..collected froa nearly 3000 people 
in various ages, and backgrounds representing all regions of the 
country.*' Carter (1984) put these life conponents in a questionnaire 
format which she labeled the Flanagan Quality of Life Scale. 

Respondents were adied to give each of the 15 diaensions an 
importance rating and a satisfaction rating on two Likert scales, each 
ranging from 1 to 5 (i.e., not at all to very well). She aultiplled 
each participant's satisfaction rating by the corresponding importance 
rating and, in this way, obtained a satisfaction x iaportance score in 
each of the 15 diaensions. She then susMed these products to obtain a 
single QOL score. In the present study, however, the 15 separate life 
cottponent weighted iaportance x satisfaction scores were utilised. 
Analysts of Data 

The aatrices of both intercorrelations and covariances aaong these 
15 life coaponent iB^>ortance x satisfaction scores trei'e factor analyzed 
separately for aen and woaen using an iterated principal factors 
extraction with variaax rotation. Statistical analyses were performed 
by using BMP? Statistical Software 1983, Revised Printing , edited by 
Dixon (1983). 

The same factor extraction and rotation procedures and criteria 
were utilised in the separate analyses for men and woaen. Both the 
variance-covariance and intercorrelation aatrices were analysed for 
each sex to be certain that factor differences between the sexes could 
not be attributed to distribution differences for aen and women 
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(Cumiliighui, 1978). Factor equivalence bettf<Mn the sexes was 
detendned by (a) visual inspection of rotated loadings, (b) Cattel'^s 
salient similarity Indices, and (c) Pearson product aoi^nt a>rrelatlons 
aaong pairs of factor loadings (Tabachnick & Fldell, 1963)* 

Results 

Inspection of intercorrelation matrices aanng the 15 QOh 
coaponents for both aen and noMn presented in Table 1 revealed 44 out 
of 105 correlations of at least .30 for iwn and 14 out of 105 that high 
for wooen* Some correlations nere considerably higher* Factorabillty 
of both matrices was therefore anticipated. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Multicollnearity and singularity were not problems in these duta 
sets* Inspection of the nonrotated principal component analysis (PCA) 
runs for men and women revealed that the smallest eigenvalues (the ones 
associated with the a>m|K>nent number 15) mre .15 for men and .23 for 
vomen» mither approximating aero. Likewise, the squared multiple 
correlation (SMC) of each variable with all other variables did not 
approach l.OO* The largest SMC among the variables for men was .^S* 
and for iromen was •62. 

Adequacy of extraction and number of factors were evaluated in 
several additional analyses for both men and women. The maxlmim 
numbers of factors were determined in initial unrotated PCA runs by the 
number of components with eigenvalues larger than l.OO. Five of the 
components for women and five of the components for men had large 
enou^ eigenvalues for consideration. 
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Subsequently, prlnclpel factors extraction (PFA) vas chosen to 
ellainate the effects of unique and error varalblllty (Tabachnlck & 
Fldell, 1983). After the first run vlth PFA, the five factors 
extracted for oen accounted for. In order, 31.01, 13.30, 5.97, 4.96, 
and 4.21 percents of variance. The five factors for wonen extracted 
20.81, 9.87, 6.51, 5.82, and 4.69 percent, respectively. 

As a test of adequacy of extraction. Inspection of the residual 
correlation natrices for the flve-factor orthogonal solution for both 
■en and woaen revealed that aost values were near sero. Therefore, the 
solution of five factors for both nen and woaen was considered 
ad^uate. 

Internal consistency of factors . 

All factors were Internally consistent for both aen and wooen. 
Internal consistency was assessed through SMCs having factors as 
dependent (criterion) variables and life coaponents as Independent 
(predictor) variables. The squared aultlple correlations for nen 
ranged from .77 to .84 and froa .59 to .83 for woaen. 

Tables 2 and 3 suaasrlse the factorial structure of the weighted 
scores of the Flanagan Quality of Life scale for aen and troaen, 
respectively. Xtema with factor loadings of at least .30 were used to 
define the factors. 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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Insert Table 3 about here 



Factor structure cogpari8otis # 

The use of visual inspection. Cattel indices, and Pearson 
correlations between factor pairs revt^led a high level of similarity 
between menu's and woaen's QOL structures in four out of the five 
factors* 

Factor 3 for aen was similar to Factor 1 for iromen* The four 
variables defining the factor for men all were among the five variables 
for wofl^n« The Cattel index value was .B9f £< •001, and the Pearson 
correlation between the paired factor loadings was «80* ^lese results 
suggest that both factors reflect a coamon QOL structural component 
which was interpreted as Use of Leisure Time* The variables differed, 
however, with regard to the magnitude of the loadings (See Table 4)» 
Despite the structural similarity in this factor, there were slight 
differences in terms of the »q[>hasis placed by men and women on this 
common theme* 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Wliile men obtained more satisfaction from things like reading, 
listening to music, or observii^ sporting events or entertainn^nt , 
women found more satisfaction meeting other people, doing things with 
them, and giving and attending parties. An interesting finding was 
that for w>men being a parent and raising children conflicted with 
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socializing activities and having close friends. This mety be due to 
coapetltion for linited arounts of leisure tiae. It may sten also from 
woaen's tendency to separate being a parent and raising children from 
having friends and Maintaining an active social life in their spare 
tiae. 

There was also a high siailarity between Factor 5 for laen and 
Factor 2 for woaen. Three of the four defining life aspects for sen 
(Helping and Encouraging Others, Passive Recreation, and Participation 
in Cover naent) also were three of the four defining life aspects for 
woaen (See Table 5). 



Insert Table 5 about here 



The Cattel index value was »75, £< .001, and the Pearson correlation 
between the paired factor loadings was Both factors t^re 

designated Coaaunity Involvenent. There was a slight difference, 
however, in this cossBon QOL cosqyonent; for woven, th** coanunity 
involvement was associated with self-expression (e.g., in music, art, 
trriting, practical activities) while it was related to work to men. 

Factor 1 for men and Factor 4 for woisen also were siailar. Of the 
six life components for men and the four for women, three (Helpii% and 
Encouraging Others, Learning, and Work) were the same (See Table 6). 



Insert Table 6 about here 
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The Cattel index value waa .60, £< •01» and the correlation between the 
paired factor loadings was •SO. This coms^n QOL component was 
interpreted as Personal Develoi»Mnt» Men differed from women in this 
factor in the sense that their personax development was associated with 
having close friends, being physically healthy and free from anxiety 
and stress, and having relationships with relatives; for women, 
personal develofH^nt was associated with a close relationship with the 
spouse* 

The similarity between Factor 2 for men and Factor 3 for women was 
not as evident* Two of four life aspects for men (Material Comforts 
and Work) were turo of the three life aspects for women (See Table 7). 



Insert Table 7 about here 



The Cattel index value was »50, .05, Bi\d the coitelation between 
paired factor loadings was .SS* These results suggest the presence of 
a common QOL component. This common factor was labeled Basic Life 
Structure* For men, this QOL factor described the classical good 
provider role — work, spouse, children, and material comforts* For 
women, work and material comforts were not associated with spouse and 
children but with personal health and safety* 

Visual inspection revealed that none of the variables that defined 
Factor 4 for iromen are the same variables that loaded in Factor 5 for 
women* Since these two factors were completely different, no further 
attempts to look for similarity i^re made* 
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An anlysis of the loadings of tne individual life components 
across the factors revealed that the QOL component Work was factorially 
coaplex for both laen and iiosiea« Work loaded on three of the five 
factors for men and tuo of the five factors for iponen. This suggests 
that Work is the n>st pervasive life aspect for men graduate students. 
This finding relates to Levinson's (1978) contention that for men vork 
is "the prinary base for his life in society a vehicle for the 
fulfillment or negotiation of central aspects of the self** (p.28). The 
relatively low loadings that Work held across the factors (•41, .54, 
and .33), hmrever, may stem from the fact that 88 percent of the 
students were fulltime students even though 80 percent of them also 
were employed at least part of the time. 

Discussion 

Itespite the limited slse of the samples of mu and women involved 
in this study, four general conclusions concerning the structure of QOL 
for graduate students seem warranted. First, QOL as n^asured by 
Carter'^s ( 1984) instrument employing Flanagan's 15 life components is 
factorially con^lex. Since Herxog and Rodgers (1981) and Cutler (1979) 
reached the same conclusion with respect to i^ll-being or LS across 
major life domains of young adults, this conclusion may not be 
surprising. If it is taken seriously, hovever, future investigators 
and graduate programs planners will have difficulty justifying the tise 
of global life-as-a-whole measures of satisfaction or i#ell-heing. 
Accuwilaced evidence from the research of Ca!^>bell, Converse, and 
Rodgers (1976), Flanagan (1978, 1979) and Carter (1984) indicate that 
global or sumated QOL score mask rather than reveal meaningful 
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differences betireea subpopulations of sieTi and women of different ages. 
Barit%l status, and life condition. 

Second, in any instruc^nt which assesses self**perceived 
satisfaction, well-being, or QOL across individuals life doaains, three 
to five (generally four) coanon factors can be observed. In all the 
factor analysis studies previously cited (Hersog & Rodgers, 1981; 
Cutler, 1979; Carp & Carp, 1983; Norris & Carter, 1984), this 
generalisation has held# 

Third, there is a high degree of consensus from study to study on 
the nature of these comon factors. Differences in the life domains 
tapped by the particular LS, flK>rale, or QOL scales and the specific 
cohort groups sampled may produce minor variations in these common 
factors* It is striking, hcmever, that three of the four factors 
isolated in the present study appear to be very similar to ones 
identified by Hersog and Rodgers (1981) and Cutler (1979), Use of 
leisure time, community involvement, and a basic life structure 
involving health, work, and material conforts are comM>n to this and 
other similar studies* Marriage and family generally constitute a 
co^Bon fourth factor* It is noteworthy that investigators such as 
Markides and Martin (1979) and Liang (1982) have built the first three 
factors into their causal models but have not included indices of 
satisfaction with the important domains of spouse and child 
relationships* 

Fourth and finally, there is a great similarity in the factorial 
structure of QOL for men and woiku of comparable age and life 
condition* Carp & Carp (1983) found this to be true for the general 
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personality traits they studied. The present study suggests that it is 
true also in satisfaction with aajor domains of life — their basic life 
structure, personal development, use of leisure time, and coamnity 
involveaent* 

Because of the limited sople sises involved in the present study 
and the fact that factor rotations mre not carried cmt to aaxlaize the 
equivalence of factors for mn and wtten^ such differences in factor 
structure as did appear mxBt be treated more tentatively. It would not 
be unreasonable, hoirevert if there were a negative relationship between 
having and raising children for graduate student wooen while that sase 
aspect of life waj make a positive contribution to the basic life 
structure of aen. Nor would it be surprising if graduate student wonen 
for whon narriage and fuslly is either deferred or an alternative to 
career would consider their relationships with sen as an aspect of 
their personal development while aisn students would treat relationships 
with a spouse as a part of their basic life structure. 

The subtle difference in the structure of QOL for aen and woi^n 
suggested by this study nay well serve as tentative hypotheses for more 
targeted research efforts. Equally in need of confirmation, however, 
is the more general finding of a high degree of similarity that existed 
in the factorial structure of QOL for the men and women in the present 
graduate student samples. 
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V8 


V9 


VIO 


VII 


VI2 


VI3 


¥14 


¥15 


M 


SD 


VI 


ll.)2 


5. 10 




.33 


_ Aft 

ou 






.17 

.la 


.03 


.10 


.11 


-.09 


.26 


.14 


.31 


.29 


.08 


12.67 


5.00 


V2 


I6.2S 


6. 10 


.25 




.Z3 




1 J 


. ■ a 


.27 

. ^ a 


.11 


.16 


.02 




.17 


.10 


.»} 


.14 


IS.SO 


6.00 


V3 


14.25 


5.85 


.24 


ct 
• 5J 




no 


70 


.26 


.36 


.34 


.12 


-.01 


-.10 


-.01 


.02 


.22 


.08 


16.01 


6.51 


V4 


12.14 


8.88 


.47 


. 12 


. zz 






» 17 


. 10 


.21 


.03 


-.05 


.15 


.16 


-.20 


-.01 


-.11 


14.45 


7.76 


V5 


16.34 


7. 77 


.56 


.22 


• 17 






.06 


.02 


-.09 


.28 


.25 


.14 


.11 


.06 


.03 


.08 


11.09 


7.57 


V6 


15.75 


c Ha 

5.71 


.00 








16 




. 16 


.05 


.21 


.12 


.13 


-.05 


.55 


.28 


.20 


16.66 


S.89 


V? 


10.60 


5.79 


.19 


.42 


.34 


.26 


.03 


.31 




.57 


.29 


.03 


.08 


.48 


.19 


.29 


.19 


11.24 


S.65 


V» 


7.38 


5.14 


.03 


.09 


.24 


.07 


.07 


.11 


.33 




.12 


-.12 


-.02 


.45 


.01 


.29 


.18 


6.73 


4.25 




16.96 


6.26 


.26 


.49 


.21 


.19 


.27 


.34 


.39 


.09 




.27 


.21 


.31 


.34 


.26 


.27 


19.18 


4.76 


V|0 


16.67 


5.61 


.29 


.61 


.38 


.14 


.33 


.55 


.31 


.26 


.55 




.25 


.13 


.17 


-.06 


-.00 


18.55 


4.62 


VII 


15.00 


6.40 


.43 


.41 


.31 


.47 


.50 


.43 


.51 


.15 


.52 


.54 




.21 


.36 


.26 


.20 


15.07 


6.19 


VI2 


11.95 


6.11 


.23 


.42 


.16 


-.03 


.19 


.22 


.30 


.11 


.51 


.42 


.47 




.28 


.34 


.30 


11.33 


5.39 


VI3 


tla05 


4.71 


-.06 


.28 


.22 


-.02 


-.02 


.46 


.35 


.26 


.14 


.31 


.25 


.28 




.53 


.45 


11.64 


S.39 


V|4 


11.53 


5.22 


.10 


.22 


.IB 


-.13 


.06 


.41 


.11 


.06 


.12 


.» 


.17 


.41 


.62 




.56 


12.16 


5.32 


VIS 


12.39 


6.58 


.11 


.44 


.27 


-.21 


.05 


.27 


.26 


.22 


.23 


.25 


.22 


.52 


.44 


.60 




10.12 


4.79 



VI • Material Cooiforts 

V2 » Health ai^ Personal Safety 

V3 *- iaiatlofiahlps %fitli Eelativaa 

V4 Having and Raising Oilldren 

V5 - Close Relationship with Spouse 



V6 
V7 
V8 
V9 

VIO 



Close Frienis VII - 

llelpliig and Encouraging Others V12 ■ 

Participacloii in Co*«rwent VI3 • 

Uarnlim VI4 - 

Understanding Yourself VI5 • 



Work 

expressing tourself Cresti^ly 

Socialisliig 

Passive Recreation 

FartlcipatloA in Aetitre Recreation 



rt 

2 

O 
ft 

c 



4J 

o 

Hi 
Hi 



8 
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Table 2 

Factor Loadings of the Weighted Qt««illty of Life Factors For Men 



Factor 


Naates and Related Iteas 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


Fcictor 


1: Personal Developaent 












IT t #\ 
V 10 


understanolfig Yourself 


.768 


.000 


.000 


•000 


.000 


V6 


Close Friends 


.636 


.000 


•357 


•000 


•000 


V2 


Health and Personal Safety 


.625 


.000 


.000 


•302 


• 000 


V9 


Learning 


• 497 


.000 


.000 


.421 




V3 


Relationships with Relatives 


.386 


.000 


•0(K) 


.000 


.000 


Factor 


2: Basic Life Structure 












V5 


Relationship with Spouse 


.000 


.773 


•000 


•000 


.000 


V4 


Having and Raising Children 


.000 


.762 


•000 


•000 


•000 


VI 


Haterlal Cood^orts 


.000 


.654 


•000 


.000 


• 000 


vu 


Work 


.412 


.541 


•000 


.000 


• 329 


Factor 


3: Use of Leisure Tiae 












V14 


Passive Recreation 


.000 


.000 


•869 


•000 


• 000 


V13 


SoclallKlng 


.000 


.000 


•669 


•000 


.350 


V15 


Active Recreation 


.000 


.000 


• 541 


• 518 


•000 


Factor 


4: Self "Express ion 












V12 


Expressing Yourself 


.000 


.000 


•000 


•810 


• 000 


Factor 


5: Coraunity Involveaent 












V7 


Helping ft Encouraging Others 


.000 


.000 


•000 


•000 


•835 


V8 


Participating in Governaent 


.000 


.000 


•000 


•000 


• 335 



Table 3 

Factor Loadings of the Weighted Quality of Life Factors For Woaen 



row WML naBes ano kcxblni icb^s 


raccor i 


raccor £ 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


Factor 1: Use of Leisure Tine 












vu oocxaiXi&xrig 




AAA 


•000 


•000 


•000 


V6 Close Friends 


• 562 


.000 


TOO 


•000 


• 318 


V14 Passive Recreation 


• 531 


.373 


.000 


•000 


.000 


VIS Active Recreation 


.494 


.000 


.000 


•000 


•000 


V4 Having & Raising Children 


-.378 


.000 


.000 


•000 


•000 


Factor 2: Coammlty Involveaent 












vo Partlcl{mtlng In Government 


.000 


. 740 


•OOO 


•000 


•000 


V12 Expressing Yourself 


.000 


.731 


.000 


•000 


•000 


V7 Helping and Encouraging Other 


.000 


.653 


.000 


•000 


•000 


raccor nasic Lite btructure 












VI nateriai i#onuorcs 


.uuo 


•000 


• 574 


.000 


•Ow 


V2 Health and Personal Safety 


•000 


.000 


• 535 


•000 


•000 


VI 1 Work 


.000 


.000 


• 484 


.316 


•000 


Factor 4: Personal Developflent 












VIO Understanding Yourself 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.569 


• 000 


V5 Relationship vlth SpcMise 


.000 


.000 


•000 


•535 


•000 


V9 Learning 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.455 


•000 


Factor 5: Support Netirork 












V3 Relationships irlth Relatives 


.000 


.000 


•000 


•000 


• 791 



Structure of Quality of Life 



Table 4 

Loadini^ on Dse of Leisure Tine Factor for Men and Woaea 



Variable 


Men 


Uoaen 


V13 Socialising 


.67 


.85 


V14 Passive Rocreation 


.87 


.55 


VIS Active Recreation 


.54 


.49 


V6 Close Friends 


.36 


.56 


V4 Having and Raising Qiildren 


.00 


-.38 



Table 5 

Loadings on CoMMinity Involveaent Factor for Men and Vowen 



Variable 


M'.o 


Wonen 


V7 


Helping and Encouraging Others 


.84 


.65 


V8 


Participation in Governaent 


.34 


.74 


VI4 


Passive Recreation 


.35 


.37 


V12 


Expressing Yourself Creatively 


.00 


.73 


VII 


Work 


.33 


.00 
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Structure of Quality of Life 



Table 6 

Loadings on Personal Developaent Factor for Men and Vowen 



Variable 


Hen 


*w- 

wosen 


VIO 


Understanding Yourself 


.77 


.60 


V9 


Learning 


.50 


.46 


Vll 


Work 


.41 


.32 


V6 


Close Friends 


.64 


.00 


V2 


Health and Personal Safety 


.63 


.00 


V5 


Close Relationship With Spouse 


.00 


.54 


V3 


Relationships With Realtlves 


.39 


.00 



Table 7 

Loadings on Basic Life Structure Factor for Men and Wowen 



Variable 


Men 


Voaen 


Vi Material Comforts 


.65 


.57 


Vll Work 


.54 


.48 


V5 Close Relationship With Spouse 


.77 


.00 


V4 Having and Raising Children 


.76 


.00 


V2 Health and Personal Safety 


.00 


.54 
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